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ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

January 1, 1969 • December 31, 1969 



LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 



To the Congress of the United States 

It is with a sense of gratification that I transmit to the Congress the Ninth 
Annual Report of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

The events of the past year have shown that through negotiation we can 
move toward <he control of armaments in a manner that will bring a greater 
measure of security than we can obtain from arms alone. 

There is reason to be hopeful of the possibility that an understanding can 
be reached with the Soviet Union which will permit both nations to reduce 
the burden and danger of competitive development of strategic arms. 

The process has begun. The preliminary, exploratory’ phase of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks was held in Helsinki in November and December 
Ambassador Gerard Smith, the Director of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, whom I named to head our delegation to the Talks, reported 
to me that the exchange of views was serious and augured well for the next 
phase to begin in Vienna in April. 

We have undertaken these negotiations because it is in our interest to do 
so. We believe the Soviet Union recognizes a similar interest. In addition, 
continuing technological ad ances in weapons systems give warning that 
delay will only complicate the arduous task of achieving agreements. 

The other nations of the world are looking to the United States and the 
Soviet Union to limit and reduce our strategic arsenals. I believe that a verifi- 
able agreement which will limit arms on both sides will in fact enhance mutual 
security. 

The report which I now send to you describes the contribution of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to the preparation for and the conduct 
of negotiations on strategic arms limitation. The report also describes efforts 
in pursuit of other arms control measures directed to controlling chemical 
warfare and bacteriological research, to bringing the nonproliferation treaty 
into effect and to banning nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction from the seabed. 

In transmitting this report, I reaffirm my Administration’s concern with the 
substance rather than the rhetoric of arms control. Wherever possible, con- 
sistent with our national security, 1 want our talents, our energies and our 
wealth to be dedicated, not to destruction, but to improving the quality of life 
fo? all our people. 

Thk White House, 

February , 1970 
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Mr. President: 

I submit herewith to you for transmittal 
to the Congress, as required by the Arms Centro 1 
and Disarmament Act, the ninth annual report 
concerning the activities of the U* S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

This report covers the perioo from January 1, 
1969 to the end of the calendar year. ibe Agency 
has arranged for it to be printed by the Govern* 
ment Printing Office. 




The President, 

The White House. 
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President Nixon addressing the 
United Nations General Assembly 




INTRODUCTION 
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President Nixon told the Ameri- 
can people in his Inaugural 
Address, ‘‘After a period of con- 
frontation, we ; re entering an era of 
negotiation.” 

The U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (ACDA), in its 
activities during 1969, has played its 
part in seeking to implement this 
policy by seeking alternatives to arms 
competition in the pursuit of national 
security. 

The President stated at the time of 
his appointment of Gerard C. Smith 
as Director, on January 29, u The tasks 
of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency belong to the most im- 
por ant of my Administration. ... I 
am di jeting that the role and status 
of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment be upgraded. Mr. Smith will 
have direct and ready access to the 
Secretary of State and to the Presi- 
dent and will participate in all meet- 
ings of the National Security Council 
at which matters within the scope of 
his mission are considered.” 

The year 1969 brought progress in 
a number of areas ot endeavor in the 
artni control field. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union began the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) with a 
preliminary phase in Helsinki from 
November 17 to December 22. 
ACDA’s Director Smith was named 
to lead what President Nixon termed 

Introduction 
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“one of the most momentous negoti- 
ations ever entrusted to an American 
delegation.” 1 During this prelimi- 
nary phase, a work program was 
drawn up as the basis for the sub- 
stantive negotiations f o follow, and 
agreement was reached that the talks 
would resume in Vienna on April 16, 
1970. 

The Conference of the Committee 
on DL.irmament (CCD) replaced 
the Eighteen-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament (EN T DC), meeting in 
Geneva. The membership was ex- 
panded to 26 nations in order lo make 
it more representative of the world 
today while maintaining its effective- 
ness as a relatively small negotiating 
body which ser\es as the world’s prin- 
cipal forum for multilateral amis 
control negotiations. 2 The Agency 



1 See appendix I, p. 37. 

*The Committee, which ri-ets at the 
Palais des Nations n Geneva, will enter 
its ninth year on Feb 17, 1970. It 
established under a joint U S.-U.S.S.R 
agreement and welcomed by the General 
Assembly. While it is not a U.N. body, 
it reports to the General Assembly and 
the Disarmament Commission and is serv- 
ice by the U N. Secretariat. Membership 
is now made up of 6 NATO nations— 
Canada, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, and United States 
(France has never taken her seat at the 
conference table) — and /apan; 6 from 
the Warsaw Pa.t — Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary Poland, Romania, 
and U.S.S R.—an^ Mongolia; and 12 
nonaligned nation* * —Argentina Brazil, 
Buima, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Morocco. 
Nigeria. Pakistan Sweden, United Anb 
Republic, and Yu gosh' via. 

1 
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participated in KNDC and CCD dis- 
cussions from March 18 to May 22 
and from July 3 to October 30. The 
U,S. delegation was headed at van 
ous times by the Di recto;- of AC DA, 
the Deputy Director, and the Assist- 
ant Director for International Rcla- 
,: ons. T n addition, the Director and 
the Assistant Director for Interna- 
tional Relations were members of the 
U.S. de egation to the twenty-fourth 
U.N. General Assembly, which met 
from September 16 to December 17. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union, as Co-Chainncn of the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disarm- 
ament, tabled a joint <Ji ift treaty 
banning nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction from the 
seabed. After some revision in re- 
sponse to the views of other members 
of the Committee, the treaty draft 
was annexed to the report of the 
CCD to the U.N. General Assembly. 
It was the subject of debate in the 
General \ssembly and was then re- 
manded to the CCD for further 
consideration. 

Substantive discussions took place 
at the Geneva Conference and in the 
General Assembly on arms control 
measures related to chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. President Nixon 
gave great impetus to these efforts 
when on Novcmbti 25 he announced 
significant U.S. policy decisions re- 
lating to chemical and biological 
agents and warfare. 

Progress was made in Geneva in 
developing an international exchange 
of seismic data, which can he useful 
in , be effort to reach an agreement to 
ban all nuclear weapons tests, includ- 
ing those conducted underground. 

The United States and the Sonet 
Union concurrently signed their in- 
struments of ratification of the Treaty 
on the Nonproliferatio. of Nuclear 
Weapons. A total of 93 nations 
have now signed the treaty and 25 
have deposited their instruments of 
ratification. The treaty will enter into 
lorcc when the 3 depositary govern* 
rnents ( the United States, the United 










Kingdom, and the Suviet Union) 
and 40 other nations have deposited 
their instruments of ratification. It is 
anticipated this number will be 
reached early in 1970. 

Before multilateral or bilateral ne- 
gotiations on an arms control meas- 
ure are begun, exhaustive work must 
be done to insure that the security 
interests of the United States, ooth 
immediate and long-range, are fully 
protected, and that necessary consul- 
tations with our allies have been 
undertaken. 

The formulation of U.S. policy on 
arms control is the result of extensive 
coordination and consultation within 
the Government. ACDA ha- main- 
tained day-to-day contact with the 
Departments of State and Defense, 
die Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies en- 
gaged in national security affairs. 

The primary device for the review 
and coord nation of such recommen- 
dations is the National Security 
Council. Upon taking office, Presi- 
dent Nixon revitalized the NSC as 
the orgar Nation responsif - ’? for con- 
sideration of policy issues requiring 
Presidential determination. The Di- 
rector of ACDA participated in ten 
sessions of the NSC on relev ant na- 
tional security questions 

ACCA has planned and managed 
an integrated research program in 
support of its recommendations and 
its conduct of international nego- 
tiations. The rest, h has been car- 
ried out by internal staff analysis sup- 
ported by outside contractors. The 
field of inqUry ranged from the com- 
plex technology of strategic missile 
systems, to political and social science 
factors hearing on arms control issues. 

This report describes the efforts 
that have been mad? in the past year 
by the U.S. Anns Control and Dis- 
armament Agency toward solving 
some of the major problems which 
stand as obstacles to world security. 
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STRATEGIC ARMS 
LIMITATION TALKS 



Where national security interests may have operated in the 
past to stimulate the strategic arms race, those same 
national security interests may now operate to stop or slow 
down the race. The question to be faced in the strategic 
arms talks is whether societies with the advanced intellect 
to develop these awesome weapons of mass destruction 
have the combined wisdom to conlrol ard curtail them, 1 



The preliminary phase of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) was held in Helsinki from 
November 17 to December 22. The 
communique issued by the American 
and Soviet delegations at the conclu- 
sion characterized the exchange of 
views as “'\?ful to both sides.” The 
preliminary phase was exploratory in 
nature — a serious effort by both sides 
to find common ground toward in- 
creasing *.,utual security through 
curbs on strategic arms. The com- 
munique reported that as a result of 
the exchange, “each side is able bet- 
ter to understand the \ iews of the 
other with respect to the problerm 
under consideration. An understand- 
ing was reached on the general range 
of questions which v ill be the subject 
of further United States-Soviet 
exchanges.” ? 

The stage was thus set for the main 
negotiations, which are scheduled to 
begin in Vienne on April 16, 1970. 



1 Srcrttary of State Roger*. Nov. 13, 
1969. See Appendix II, p, 39 V full text 
of address. 

1 Sec Appendix III, p 44. 

"'Of i c Arms Limitation Talks 
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In his message to Ambassador 
Gerard Smith on the occasion of the 
opening of the talks in He!sink : on 
November 17, President Nixon said: 

. . for our part we will be guided 
by the concept of n aintaining ‘suf- 
ficiency* in the forces required to pro- 
tect ourselves and our allies. 1 
recognize that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union bear similar defense re- 
sponsibilities.” And he instructed 
Ambassador Smith and the American 
dclegat’on to approach the negotia- 
tions “recognizing the legitimate 
security Interests on each side.” 

Secretary of State Rogers said on 
November ! 3, “Previous disparity i:i 
nuclear strength has been succeeded 
by the sit xtion of sufficiency . . * 
and, because this condition will con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future, the 
time seems to be propitious for con- 
sidering how to curb the race ?r > which 
neither side in afi likelihood can gain 
meaningful advantage.” 

In recent years it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that competitive 
accumulation of weapons will not 
guarantee the basic security of either 
side, because any attempt to *cek 

3 
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strategic advantage will be met by 
count rmeasures to preserve a retal- 
iatory capability. This mutual capa- 
bility for assured destruction, there- 
fore, provides a basis for a mutual 
limitation of strategic weapons. 

“There k one thing stronger than 
all the armies in the world and that 
is an idea whose time has come.” 
This quotation — attributed to Victor 
Hugo — might thus be applied to the 
agreement finally reached by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
to hold strategic arms limitation talks. 

A little over 2 years after the 
United States called on the Soviet 
Union to explore the possibility of an 
agreement, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko said in a speech to the Su- 
preme Soviet on June 27, 1968, “One 
of the unexplored regions of disarma- 
ment is the search for an understand- 
ing on mutual restriction and sub- 
sequent reduction of strategic vehicles 
for the delivery of nuclear weapons — 
offensive and defensive — including 
anti-missile. The Soviet Government 
is ready for an exchange of opinion 
on this question.” 

Unfortunately, the worldwide ex- 
pectation that at last discussions could 
beg.n lo find a way out of the nuclear 
arms competition proved premature. 
Even as arrangements w’crc being 
made on a time and place for the 
talks, Czechoslovakia was invaded by 
Warsav Part troops, and the m ument 
of opportunity dissolved. 

When the new U.S. President was 
sworn in on January 20, the Soviet 
FDreign Ministry took that occasion 
once again to express willingness to 
enter into discussions. President 
Nixon promptly voiced his support 
for the strategic talks, while pointirg 
out that their timing and context also 
were important. 

At the same lime, President Nixon 
made it cle.^r that it was the objec- 
tive of his new Administration to be 
sure that the United States has suffi- 
cient military power to defend its 

4 



interests and to maintain its commit- 
ments around the world. In this con- 
nection, he discussed the semantics 
of the U.S. strategic nuclear posture 
and observed in the context of to- 
day’s weaponry “sufficiency” is a more 
appropriate term than either “supe- 
riority” or “parity.” 

Though the work which had been 
done by the previous Administration 
prior to January 1969 was extremely 
useful, the President asked for a de- 
tailed study before engaging in the 
talks. In addition to an overall review 
of military requirements, the National 
Security Council established an inter- 
agency steering committee to study 
the issue of strategic anus control. 
This committee was headed by 
ACDA’s Director Gerard Smith, and 
included high-level representatives of 
the Department: of State and De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Sthff, the 
CIA, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the National Security Council 
staff. The group was instructed to 
study the strategic, political, and 
Verification aspects of arms control 
options. Its task included developing 
a range of options for limiting stra- 
tegic arms, and evaluating the impli- 
cations of each 

The steering cornnv-.tct was sup- 
ported by a number of panels which 
worked on detailed technical and 
strategic analyses of specific aspects 
of the problem using modem com- 
puter techniques where required, 
Thus the stecrino’ committee’s report 
was the result of the efforts of many 
experts in strategic planning, foreign 
policy and arms control from all the 
Federal agencies sharing in the re- 
sponsibility for national security. 

A Verification Panel was also estab- 
lished under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Henry Kissinger for the purpose of 
evaluating ihc many complex verifi- 
cation problems associated with stra- 
tegic arms control. The Director of 
\C.DA ; the Under Sccrctaryof State; 
the Depute Secretary of Defense; the 
Attorney General; the Deputy Di- 

ACOA NINTH ANNVAL RETORT 
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rector of CIA; and the Assistant to 
the Chairman, the joint Chiefs of 
Staff for Strategic Anns Negotiations 
serve as members. 

The primary aims of the prepara- 
tory work were to define the effects 
of specific constraints on specific 
weapons systems, and the verification 
measures necessary for each possible 
agreement in order to insure* confi- 
dence that national security interests 
are protected. 

On ? » 19 President Nixon an- 

nounced at a news conference that 
the National Security Council was 
completing the preparation ; j r the 
strategic talks. Consultation with al- 
lied nitions was expected to continue 
through the balance of June and 
through July. The President said, 
“Wc have set July 31 as a target 
date for the beginning of the talks, 
and Secretary' Rogers has so informed 
the Soviet Ambasiador.” 

In eaily July the President an- 
nounced that the U.S. delegation to 
SALT would be headed by A CDA 
Director Smith, with (then) Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Slate Farl^v as 
alternate U.S. representati e. Am- 
bassador Philip J, Farley was subse- 
quently appointed Deputy Director of 
ACDA and retains his role as alter- 
nate U.S. representative to SALT in 
that position In addition to these 
ACDA officials, the delegation list in- 
cluded: former De, jty Secretary of 
Defense Paul Nitze; Ambassador 
Llewellyn Thompson; former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Harold Brown; 
and Lt Gen. Royal B. Allison, USAF. 

Althc igh Foreign Minister Gromy- 
ko ha l reiterated Soviet interest in 
SALT in a speech to the Supreme 
Soviet in July, official word from the 
Soviets as to a time and place for the 
talks was not received until late 
October. 

On October 25 the \Vh ! te House 
announced that the Slratcgic Arms 
Limitation Talks would begin in 

Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 



Helsinki on November 17, “for pre- 
liminary discussion of the questions 
involved. 11 A similar announcement 
was made in Moscow. Secretary 
Rogers held a news conference later 
the same day to elaborate on the 
Government's approach to and ex- 
pectations for the talk . He explained 
that they would be preliminary in 
nature and devoted to exploring what 
subjecti should be covered in the main 
negotiations to follow. Although pre- 
dicting that success in the talks could 
result in improved relations with t iie 
Soviet Union which might have a 
beneficial effect or* other problem 
areas in international relations, the 
Secretary made clear that no precon- 
ditions had been laid down for the 
conduct of the talks. 

The Under Secretaries Committee 
of the National Security Council was 
charged with providing continuing 
guidance for the U.S. negotiating 
team. This Committee, in turn, estab- 
lished a Backstopping Committee, 
chaired by the Deputy Director of 
ACDA, to provide day-to-day support 
to the delegation in Helsinki. 

The bilateral meetings began in an 
atmosphere chara 'terized as both 
cordial and serious. The public open- 
ing statements made bv Ambassador 
Smith and by Anibass* dor Vladimir 
S. Semenov, the head of the Soviet 
delegation, reflected the businesslike 
approach of both sides to the task 
ahead. 

The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency’s contribution to the 
preparations for the talks and to the 
conduct of the dixussions themselves 
'v?s greatly facilitated by the existence 
of the extensive data base which had 
been built from its continuing ic- 
search program. To supplement and 
support its internal research and ana- 
lytical capabilities, the Agency has 
external contrfcts directed to the 
technical aspects of the amis .ontrol 
implications of both defensive and 
offensive strategic weapons. The 
Agency also draws on the reseat cl i 
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capabilities of other Government 
agencies to insure that all pertinent 
information is brought to bear on 
SALT considerations. The purpose of 
this research is to gain detailed under- 
standing of the nature and implica- 
tions of strategic weapons systems and 
of methods of verifying compliance 
with various strategic arms restric- 
tions under consideration. 

Potential arms control agreements 
which limit the deployment and/or 
testing of strategic weapons systems 
may necessitate inspection systems 
capable of detecting a change in the 
characteristics of launch vehicles, 
both offensive and defensive, and, in 
the case of submarine launched bal- 
listic missiles (SLBMs), the sub- 
marines used to deploy them. AC'OA 
is currently pursuing research pro- 
grams to develop inspection systems 
capable of detecting upgraded offen- 



sive missile performance characteris- 
tics, the upgrading of ballistic missile 
submarines, upgrading surface-to-air 
missiles to give them an ABM capa- 
bility, and the detection of the pres- 
ence of nuclear weapons. 

A study which will evaluate the 
capability of manned and unmanned 
sensors at a missile te r t range to deter- 
mine whether or not performance 
characteristics of offensive strategic 
missiles have been upgraded is cur- 
rently in the planning phase. 

Research and analysis of the com- 
plex factors involved is continuing as 
the United States prepares for f he 
substantive phase of SALT scheduled 
to begin April 16. In cooperation with 
other departments and agencies, 
ACDA will continue to play ?. lead- 
ing role in the conduct of the talks 
and in the supporting activities neces- 
sary to the negotiations. 




Ambassador Gc/ard Smih (right), head of the U S. delegation to 
SALT, prepares to confer with the head of the Soviet delegation, 
Ambassador Vladimir S. Semenov (second from right). Behind the 
tvo neg f iators are two nembers of the U S, delegation, fomcr 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Nit/e (left) and Lt, Gen Royal 
B. Allison, USAF. 
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NUCLEAR ARMS 
CONTROL PROPOSALS 



. . . the United States supports the conclusion of a 
comprehensive test ban adequately verified. 

. . the United States delegation will continue to press 

for an agreement to cut off the production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes and to transfer such 
materials to peaceful purposes . 1 



Comprehensive Test Ban 

Since the limited test ban came 
into force in 1 953, the Eighteen- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament 
(ENDC) has pursued a comprehen- 
sive ban on nuclear weapons tests as 
a logical and necessary further restric- 
tion on nuclear arms. The Commit- 
tee has as a mandate the U.N. Gen- 
eral Asembly resolution adopted in 
1363 “to continue with a sense of 
urgency” negotiation; for a treaty sus- 
pending nuclear ant thermonuclear 
teits. 

The debate during the 1969 ses- 
sions of the Geneva Conference 
shjwed f hat the. discussions which 
have taken place in the intervening 
years in the ENDC, the General As- 
sembly, and international scientific 
meetings have resulted in an in- 
creased appreciation of the necessity 
for procedures to insure that a com- 
prehensive ban was being respected. 



1 Prcsidcnl Nixr>n*i letter to Ambassa- 
dor Gerard C. Smith, on the Opening of 
the Conference of the Eightccn-N^tion 
Disarmament Committee, Mar. IB, 1969. 
The Committee wci redesignated the Con- 
ference of the Corn nittce on Dbauna- 
m^rtt (CCD) N i Aug. 1969. 

A'urfear Arms Control Proptso ' r 



In his messages to the ENDC in 
March and in July, President Nixon 
repeated U.S. support for ar. ade- 
quately verified comprehensive test 
ban, and called for greater under- 
standing of the verification issue, since 
differences regarding this question 
have thwarted achievement of this 
key arms control measure. 

On April 1 the Swedish representa- 
tive to the Conference introduced a 
working paper containing a draft 
treaty banning underground nuclear 
weapons tests. She cUed the 1968 re- 
port of the Stockholm International 
Institute for Peace and Conflict Re- 
search (SI PR I ) in contending that 
the existing international seismic net- 
work could differentiate between 
earthquakes and nuclear explosions 
do\m to very tow yields. The Swedish 
draft put forth the premise that addi- 
tional powerful seismic arr?.y stations 
soon to conic into service, along w'th 
the establishment of a workable seis- 
mic data exchange system, would im- 
prove control capabilities to the point 
tlia' or site inspection would not be 
necessary 

The U S. representative. Ambassa- 
dor .id *in Either, rcsj>ondcd to the 
Swedish proposal. The SITRI ic|X)rt 
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had found, he told the Conference, 
that a “.dear separation between 
earthquakes and nuclear explosions 
could not be made by teleseismic 
means for underground nuclear test 
explosions up to tens of kilotons of 
explosive yield He pointed out that 
nuclear explosions in this range could 
liavf' significant military value and 
could not be ignored in negotiating an 
acceptable treaty. 

The Soviet Union endorsed the 
proposal for an international ex- 
change of seismic data in the context 
of a comprehensive test ban but 
would not accept international in- 
spection on its territory nor permit 
evaluation of data by an international 
agency. 

As a further and important con- 
tribution to the clTort to increase un- 
derstanding of seismic events, Am- 
bassador Fisher submitted a working 
paper to the ENDC, describing the 
implementation of the U.S. seismic 
investigation proposal. This idea was 
first advanced in the United Nations 
in December 1968, by Ambassador 
William C. Foster, who was at that 
time Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
General Assembly. The p r oposa! of- 
fered to use nr^ear explosions, to be 
conducted by tne United States as a 
part of its research into peaceful ap- 
plications of nuclear energy, for the 
collateral objective of worldwide 
seismic investigation. The working 
paper gave a description of the first 
explosion, code-named Project RU- 
LISON, to be used in implementing 
the U.S proposal, and furnished 
technical facts, such as precise site, 
depth of the explosion, general geol- 
ogy in the vicinity, ana other data 
which would be pertinent to seismic 
measurements. 

Several weeks before the actual det- 
onation, which occurred on Septem- 
ber 10, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey alerted seismic stations world- 
wide. The event proved to be par- 
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ticularly interesting seismkally and 
w s well recorded. The* U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, under an agree - 
me ut with ACDA, is assembling data 
collected from within and outside the 
United States and will prepare a re- 
port on its computations. The report 
will include an analysis of the data 
using seismic identification criteria 
for distinguishing between explosions 
and earthquakes. Other interested 
nations will thus have the oppor- 
tunity to compare these findings with 
their own analyses and to discuss both 
in relevant forums. 

ACDA is also making use of the 
Project RULISON nuclear explosion 
for continuing its research in several 
teCmiques which might be used by 
on-site inspectors under a compre- 
hensive test ban. A field *est is being 
carried out to measure the surface 
effects produced by the explosion 
which might assist on-site inspectors 
in finding and identifying the site of 
the explosion. Measurements are also 
being made* and will continue over 
the next several months, to determine 
if any radioactive gases arc detectable 
at the surface. This field test will fur- 
ther investigate the usefulness of 
radioactive-gas sampling is a tech- 
nique for op site inspection. 

Cutoff of Fissionable 
Materials Production 

The U iited States has proposed a 
verified cub>fF * fissionable-materials 
production for use in weapons, to be 
accompanied by the transfer of 
agreed quantities of weapons-stock- 
pile fissionable materials to peaceful 
purposes. In 1965 this ofTer was ex- 
panded to provide that the materials 
tor transfer be obtained by the dem- 
onstrated destruction of “thousands” 
of nuclear weapons. 

hi his letter to Ambassador Gerard 
Smith on the opening of the Genev a 
Conference, March 18, 1969, Presi- 
dent Nixon said that the United 
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States will continue to press for such 
an agreement. 

In ! Ambassador Fisher offered 
a new «... ment in the U.S. proposal: 
In order to provide for compliance 
with the agreement, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
would be asked to safeguard the nu- 
clear material in each nation’s peace- 
ful nuclear activities and to verify 
the continued shutdown of any facil- 
ities for production of fissionable ma- 
terial that are closed. 

This change was an attempt to 
solve the verification problems which 
had previously impeded prospects foi 
agreement. The earlier U.S. proposal 
had suggested adversary inspection 
arrangements, which had met with 
refusal by the Soviet Union. The in- 
troduction of the IAEA’s safeguards 
system as the means for insuring 
against diversion of peaceful nuclear 
materials to weapons use follows the 
approach to the verification problem 
which was adopted in article III of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Ambassador Fisher emphasized to 
the Committee two aspects of the cut- 
off proposal that arc particularly 
relevant to recent arms control de- 
velopments. First he stressed the value 
of the cutoff measure as a means of 
halting the nuclear arms race. Fis- 
sionable material Is the essential in- 
gredient for a nuclear bomb, and 
limitation on production of fission- 
able material is one way to prevent 
the growth of stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. American efforts to reach 
such an agreement go back to 1956, 
when President Eisenhower first pro- 
posed a mutual cutoff — a time when 



stockpiles of nuclear bombs were 
much smaller than they are now’. The 
present nuclear confrontation would 
be at a much lower level had that 
initial effort been successful. 

The second consideration is the im- 
portance of this measure as a prudent 
and necessary step toward establish- 
ing an equitable system of safeguards 
on all production of fissionable ma- 
terials. Ambassador Fisher told the 
Committee that the United States 
believes “the nuclear-weapon Pow- 
ers should be prepared to accept, in 
the context of a cutoff agreement, 
the same safeguards on their fission- 
able material production facilities as 
are appropriate to verify nuclear 
nonproliferation in the nonnuclear- 
weapon States.” 

The proposal was well received by 
the nonaligned members and by the 
United Kingdom Canada, and Ja- 
pan. A number of delegates made the 
point that a cutoff in the production 
of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes by the nuclear powe rs w ould 
balance the restriction accepted by 
the nonnuclear- weapon nations in 
signing the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
The Swedish representative charac- 
terized a cutoff agreement, a compre- 
hensive test ban, and the Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty as “parts of one and the 
same parcel, as they would assure 
qualitative and quan * dative freezes 
on nuckar w'eapons development' 

The Soviet Union again rejected 
the U.S. cutoff proposal, repeating 
its claim that the United States was 
motivated by an “over-production” 
of nuclear materials for military 
purposes. 
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CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS CONTROL 



The specter of chemical and biological warfare arouses 
horror and revulsion throughout the world . 1 



While not a party to the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925 the Uni:ed States 
formally pledged at the U.\. Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1966 and :968 to 
adhere to its principles and objectives, 
which prohibit the first use in war 
of poison gas and biological methods 
of warfare. This has always been U.S. 
practice. It was apparent, however, 
that U.S. policy in this field was no* 
sufficiently defined; and soon after 
taking office President Nixon directed 
a broad study within the National 
Security Council of U.S. policy, pro- 
grams and operational concepts for 
chemical and biological warfare and 
agents. 

Participants were the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the President's Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology. 
The NSC Interdepartmental Politi- 
cal-Military Group was given the re- 
sponsibility for leadership. 

The study covered every aspect of 
the question The participants were 
instructed to delineate the nature of 
the threat to the United States and its 
Allies and possible alternative ap- 
proaches in meeting the threat; to 
discuss the utility of and circum- 

l Mf«age from P/fiidenl Nixon to the 
ENDC, July 3, 1969. 



stances for possible employment of 
chemical and biological agents; to de- 
fine resea rch and development ob- 
jectives; to review current applica- 
tions of U.S. policy relating to chem- 
ical riot control agents and chemical 
defoliants; and to assess the implica- 
tions of chemical warfare and bio- 
logical research programs for U.S. 
foreign relations. Task forces were 
organized to analyze the problem 
from the standpoint of foreign ca- 
pabilities, the U.S. chemical warfare 
and biological research program, and 
international considerations. 

ACDA participated in the task 
forces chaired by the Departments of 
State and Defense. ACDA personnel 
chaired the task force studying arms 
control considerations, including the 
question of ratification of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol.’ 

The protocol had been drafted ii. 
1925 at the instigation of the United 
States. Moved by the large scale de- 
structive effects of poison gas used by 
both sides during Woild War I, the 
United States proposed to the Geneva 
Conference on Traffic in Arms a con- 
vention banning the use in war of 
poison gas and biological methods of 
warfare. The United States signed the 
protocol, and it was favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Foreign Rela- 



' See Appendix V, p. 47, 
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Ambassador James F. Leonard, head of the U.S. 
delegation to the Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament (left] with Ambassador Alexey A. 
Roshchin, head of the Soviet delegation. The two 
are Co-Chairmen of the Committee. 



tions Committee. The protocol was 
never toted upon by the full Senate 
and was returned to the Committee in 
December, 1926. There it lay until 
1947 when it was returned to the 
executive branch as one of a group of 
treaties and agreements on which ac- 
tion had not been taken for many 
years. The protocol came into force 
without the United States becoming 
a party and now has 64 adherents, in- 
cluding all other NATO countries, 
the Warsaw Pact nations, and Com- 
munist China. Of the major industrial 
powers, only the United States and 
Japan have not yet become parties. 

In mid-November the interdepart- 
mental review was presented to the 
National Security Council. After con- 
rideration by the NSC, the President 
announced his policy decisions on 
November 25. 1 lie reaffirmed our 
long-standing renunciation of the first 
use of lethal chemical weapons and 

1 See Appendix IV, p. 45. 



extended this renunciation to the first 
use of incapacitating chemicals. 

With respect to the biological pro- 
gram, his decisions were to renounce 
any use of lethal or incapacitating 
biological agents and weapons, and 
all other methods of biological war- 
fare; to confine biological research to 
defensive measures such as immuni- 
zation and safety measures; and to 
call on the Department of Defense 
to recommend plans for the disposal 
of existing stocks of biological weap- 
ons. He associated the United States 
with the principles and objectives of 
the British draft convention lo ban 
biological warfare which had been 
presented at the Geneva Conference 
of the Committee on Disarmament 
on August 26, 1 969. = 

In consonance with these decisions, 
the President announced that he 
would submit the Geneva Protocol !o 



* See Appendix VI, p, *8. 
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the Senate for its advice and consent 
to ratification. 

It would dearly be in the interest 
of the United States to have reliable 
international agreements under 
which all nations would accept pro- 
hibitions on chemical and biological 
weapons, and it is official U.S. policy 
to work toward such agreements. At 
the opening of the Geneva disarma- 
ment talks on March 22, the Presi- 
dent instructed the U *>. delegation 
to “join w» 4 h other delegations in ex- 
ploring a,.) proposals or ideas that 
could contribute to sound and effec- 
tive arms control ielating to these 
weapons.” This position is consistent 
with the strong sentiments for out- 
lawing chemical and biological war- 
fare which have found expression 
during the past year in many inter- 
national forums. 

In December 1968 the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution request- 
ing the U.N. Secretary-General to 
prepare a report on the effect 3 of the 
possible use of chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) means of warfare. 
The study, prepared with the assist- 
ance of experts from 14 countries in- 
cluding the United States, was issued 
on July 1, 1969. Prominent among 
the report’s conclusions were (1) 
the effects (on both victim and ini- 
tiator) of chemical and biological 
weapons, if used on a large scale in 
war, were virtually unpredictable; 
(2) despite cost factors, any country 
could achieve at least a minimal ca- 
pability in these fields; and (3) a ban 
on the dev?lopment, production, and 
stockpiling of chemical and biological 
agents intended for purposes of war 
would facilitate international cf! rts 
toward broader arms control agree- 
ments. 

The quesdon of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons was high on the 
agenda of the Geneva Conference of 
the Commhtcc on Disarmament dur- 
ing its 1969 sessions. 

The CCD’s report to the United 
Nations, prepared at the end of the 
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session which adjourned October 30, 
noted the wide support for the pur- 
poses and principles of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol and stated that the 
Committee would “continue inten- 
sive work on the problem of chemi- 
cal and bacteriological (biological) 
warfare.” 

In the General Assembly the prin- 
cipal developments were (1) the in- 
troduction of a Soviet draft treaty 
which would ban all chemical and 
biological weapons but which did not 
provide for adequate inspection; (2) 
the adoption of a Swedish resolution 
(which the United States voted 
against), whose purpose was to de- 
clare as contrary to international law 
all chemical and biological agents of 
warfare, including tiot control agents 
ard herbicides; and (3) adoption of 
a Canadian Resolution which called 
on all nations to accede to the 1925 
Geneva Protocol, recommended that 
the U.N. Secretary-General’s report 
be used as a basis for the CCD’s 
further consideration of the elimina- 
tion of chemical and biological 
weapons, and referred the British and 
Soviet draft conventions to the CCD 
for further study. 

It can be expected, therefore, that 
when the CCD reconvenes in 
February 1970, the question of 
chemical and biological weapons will 
receive considerable attention. 

In approaching this problem from 
an arms control perspective, it is im- 
po r tmt to recognize that there are 
bauc differences between chemical 
ami biological means of warfare that 
indicate they should be dealt with 
separately, Thes^ differences relate 
not only to technical aspects, such as 
toxicity, speed of action, duration of 
effects, controllability and residual 
effects, but also to their different 
military roles. One of the greatest 
values of the NSC study was the 
identification of these differences. 

The President has supported the 
principles of the British initiative on 
biological weapons, although there 
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a r e certain aspects of the draft con- 
vention which in the course of nego- 
tiations we will seek to clarify or 
further refine. 

Limitations on chemical weapons 
raise more difficult problems. Expen- 
sive research has shown that a skillful 
and determined evader could make it 
difficult to detect his violations of a 
ban on j production or possession of 
chemical weapons. Research into 
sensors and detection techniques is 
continuing, in coordination with other 
government agencies, and potentially 
promising developments are being 
tested- The current ACDA program 
will provide more insight into the 
probabilities of detecting clandestine 
or undeclared activities. 

With the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Defense, ACDA is work- 



ing out plans to investigate the prob- 
lems of verifying the declared 
destruction of chemical weapons; 
these investigations will be conducted 
in connection with actual destruction 
and demilitarization operations to be 
carried out by the Department of 
Defense. 

For chemical and biological weap- 
ons, ACDA research has developed 
a number of indicators for use by 
inspectors. In December Howard 
Furnas, Special Assistant to the 
ACDA Director, told a House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee, “We be- 
lieve that major progress can be made 
toward resolving the technical prob- 
lems involved in verification by di- 
rect observation, and we intend to 
devote greater efforts to this end. 5 * 
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ARMS CONTROL MEASURE 
FOR THE SEABED 



* * , there is intrinsic merit in our seek^g to prevent a 
nuclear arms race on the seabed while there is still time. 

. . . Th« significance of action to preclude new types of 
arms races from beginning should never be under- 
emphasized if we are to be successful in our efforts to 
halt the armr race , 1 
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The sea a^d the ocean floor have 

BEEN CALLED THE WORLD’S LAST 

frontier for exploration and exploi- 
tation. The development of food from 
the sea offers high promise toward 
meeting the widespread need for pro- 
tein (malnutrition afflicts one-half of 
the world’s peoples — over one and a 
half billion). There arc interesting 
prospects for new discoveries in the 
held of medicine. By the year 1985, 
some 25 percent of the worldwide 
demand for oil and gas is expected 
to be met by marine sources. Marine 
mineral deposits include manganese, 
gold, stiver, iron, platinum, titanium, 
chromium, and tin, to name but a 
few, and arc conservatively valued in 
the hundreds of billions of dollars. 

But together with the promise of 
great benefits from technological ad- 
vances in oceanology there arc also 
continuing advances in the technol- 
ogy of weaponry, which could result 
in the extension of the nuclear arms 
race tc the seabed and ocean floor- 

A significant step was taken by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
to rule out this environment to nu* 

1 Address by AGDA Director Gerard 
Smith to the ENDC, Mar, 25, IS69. 
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clear weapons when they reached 
agreement on a joint draft treaty “on 
the prohibition o c the emplacement 
of nuclear weapons and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction on the sea- 
bed and the oc.*an floor and in the 
subsoil thereof.’" 2 The joint draft was 
first presented to the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarir intent in 
Geneva, on October 7, by the two 
nations as Co-Chairmen of the Com- 
mittee. The treaty project was the 
result of intensive negotiations which 
had their origin in the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1967. 

As interest mounted in the almost 
unlimited resources of the seabed, it 
became evident that a legal frame- 
work must be established to bring 
order to their exploitation. Concepts 
of sovereignty vary widely, Existing 
international law is ambiguous and 
lends itself to disparate intci preta* 
tions by nations. 

With these cc .corns in mind, the 
General Assembly in December 1967 
established an ad hoc committee 
(made a permanent committee a year 
later) to study the scope and various 
aspects of the peaceful uses of the 

a See Appendix VH, p. 51. 
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seabed and ocean floor beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction. Con- 
siderable attention was given to the 
“trends and possibilities regarding 
the potential future uses of the seabed 
and ocean floor for military pur- 
poses," in the committee’s report, 
which recognized that “e Ports should 
be made to arrest these tr v.ds before 
they were too advanced for effective 
control.” 

During the course of the working 
sessions of the U.N. committee, the 
U.S. representative proposed that the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference ex- 
amine the question whether a viable 
international agreement migh f be 
achieved in which each party would 
agree not to emplace or fix weapons 
of mass destruction on the seabed. 
These discussions would also consider 
the need for reliable and effective 
means of verifying compliance with 
such an agreement. 

The question was discussed in a 
preliminary way during the 1968 
summer session of the Eighteen- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament 
and was included on its provisional 
agenda for consideration during the 
1969 session. 

The Conference reconvened on 
March 18, 1969. On the opening day, 
the Soviet Union submitted a Draft 
Treaty on Prohibition of the Ujc for 
Military Purposes of the Sea-Bed and 
Ocean Floor and the Subsoil Thci of. 

After consultations with its Abies, 
the United Slates, on May 22, sub- 
mitted its own Draft Treaty Prohibit- 
ing the Emplacement of Nuclear 
Weapons ?nd Other Weapons of 
Mass Destruction on the Seabed and 
Ocean Floor. 

The initial U.S. and Soviet drafts 
differed principally in the scope of 
what was to be prohibited. 

The Soviet draft would have 
banned aU military uses of the seabed 
and ocean floor beyond a 12-mile 
maritime ?onc. It would have pre 
eluded, as an example, bottom 



mounted submarine surveillance sys- 
tems which the United States regards 
as essential to its de f cnse. The United 
States also objected to such a sweep- 
ing prohibition because it would pose 
insurmountable verification problems. 
The U.S. draft dealt with the most 
realistic concern -that the seabed 
might be used as an area for the em- 
placement of nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
Such an agreement would remove the 
major threat to the peaceful uses of 
the seabed while, at the same time, 
would reduce the verification problem 
to manageable proportions. 

The Soviet draft provided that all 
installations and structures on the sea- 
bed should be open to inspection for 
the purposes of verification, a provi- 
sion qualified only by the requirement 
of reciprocity. This language was 
modeled on the provisions in the 
Outer Space Treaty. But provisions 
applicable to the moon, where all 
claims of national jurisdiction are re- 
nounced, cannot readily be tram- 
planted to the seabed, where there 
arc many existing claims of national 
jurisdiction and a multitude of vary- 
ing types of activity and where the 
tcchmca* problems involved in in- 
spection would be extremely complex. 

The U.S. draft suggested simple 
procedures for verifying compliance, 
based on observation of seabed ac- 
tivities Such procedures would be 
consistent with existing international 
law. The United States bc v ved that 
its provisions for verification were ap- 
propriate because the installation of 
large and complicated devices for 
launching nuclear weapons would in- 
volve extensive activity and would be 
difficult to conceal. Furthermore, it 
is h’ghly unlikely that a nation which 
bad decided to violate the treaty 
would limit itself to the installation 
of a single weapon. Any violation 
to be worth the cost would have to 
occur on a large scale. 

The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has undertaken a scries 
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A transponder and buoy are lowered into the sea to 
determine precise navigational position of the US\S 
Mizar during the search for the lost submarine 
Thresher. ACDA participated In the search to gain 
practical knowledge of seabed surveillance. 
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of field studies and technical reports 
concerned Kith the technological 
problems of seabed activity verifica- 
tion, including analyses of cost 
factors associated with various verifi- 
cation techniques. In order to gain 
practical knowledge of some aspects 
of seabed search, still members par- 
ticipated in two deep seabed searches 
conducted by the USNS Mizar. 

The Geneva Conference resumed 
its second session of i960 on July 3. 
The previous submission by the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. of 
draft seabed treaties provided the 
basis for concrete negotiations to work 
out an agreed treaty that might be 
referred to the twenty-fourth scssioi 
of the U.N, General Assembly. Dur- 
ing the following weeks, various mcin- 
tx\ nations voiced their views on the 
two versions, particularly with respect 
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to the verification question and the 
scope of the prohibitions. 

On July 24 ACDA ’s General Coun- 
sel, William Hancock, testified before 
the Subcommittee on Ocean Space of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, chaired by Senator Claiborne 
Pell. The day marked the beginning 
of a series of public hearings on Sen- 
ate Resolution 33, introduced by 
Senator Pell earlier in the year, “a 
resolution endorsing basic principles 
for governing the activities of nations 
in ocean space." Mr. Hancock’s testi- 
mony reviewed for the Subcommittee 
the U S. draft treaty presented to the 
KNDG and the progress which the 
KNDC had made to date in its dis- 
cussion of ar. arms contiol measure 
for the seabed. 

In late August the Soviet Co-Chair- 
man gave the U.S. delegation pri* 
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vatcly a new (ext of a treaty. There 
followed an intensive evaluation of 
the Soviet counter-proposal within 
the U.S. Government. By mid-Sep- 
tember a coordinated position had 
been formed, and a special session of 
the iVorth Atlantic Council was called 
so that wc could consult with our 
NATO Allies on the proposed basis 
for further negotiations in Geneva. A 
new draft was then presented pri- 
vately to the Soviet delcgat’on. 

On October 7 the United States 
and the Soviet Union jointly tabled 
an agreed Draft Treaty on the Prohi- 
bition of the Emplacement of Nuclear 
Weapons and Other Weapons of 
Mass Destruction on the Sea-bed and 
the Ocean Floor and the Subsoil 
Thereof. On the occasion of the joint 
tabling, the U.S. representative, Am- 
bassador James Leonard, told the 
Conference of the intensive discus- 
sions which had led to the new joint 
draft and expressed satisfaction that 
“our labors have proved fruitful.” 
This joint draft formed the basis of 
discussion:, within the CCD (succes- 
sor to th? ENDC) and received a 
number of comments, particularly 
with respect to verification, amend- 
ment procedures, and a review con- 
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fere nee. Responding to the views 
expressed by various delegations, the 
Co-Chairmen put forth a revised ver- 
sion on October 30. This revised 
treaty text was annexed to the report 
of the CCD to the General Assembly. 

At the United Nations, the draft 
treaty was considered briefly by the 
U.N. Seabed Committee and exten- 
sively in the U.N. First Committee, 
where a number of amendments were 
suggested by various member nations. 
Although substantial progress was 
made, the questions raised by these 
initiatives were not entirely resolved 
during the course of the debate in the 
First Committee. Accordingly, on De- 
cember 12 the United States and the 
Soviet Union offered a resolution 
which remanded the draft treaty text 
of October 30 to the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament. The 
resolution called on the Committee to 
take into account all proposals and 
suggestions made at the General As- 
sembly and to continue its work so 
that the text of a draft treaty can be 
submitted to the twenty-fifth session 
of the General Assembly, This reso- 
lution passed by a vete of 116 to 0, 
with 4 abstentions. 
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NONPROLIFERATION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 



This Administration seeks equitable and meaningful 
agreements to limit armaments and to resolve the 
dangerous conflicts that threaten peace and security. In 
thi? act of ratification today, this commitment is 
demonstrated anew . 1 



TH'i DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE 

Treaty on the Nonproliferation 
lf Nuclear We/.pons spans the 
administrations of three Presidents. 
The last step in the domestic ratifi- 
cation process was taken by President 
Nixon on November 24 when he of- 
ficially signed the instrument of rati- 
fication -n a ceremonv at the White 
House. The final step will be the in- 
ternational act of depositing the 
instrument of ratification. 

The treaty was negotiated in the 
Eighteen-Nation Committee on Dis- 
armament, in Geneva, over a period 
of 4 yean. It was endorsed by the 
U.N. General Assembly in the spring 
of 1968 and was signed by President 
Johnson and the representatives of 
55 other nations on July 1, 1968. 

Soon after his inauguration. 
President Nixon sent a message to the 
U S. Senate requesting advice and 
consent to ratification. The treaty had 
been sent to the Senate the preceding 
year, but action was suspended in the 
aftermath of the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. A1 hough the Presi- 
dent's February 5 call for renewal of 



1 President Nixon, upon signing the in- 
urement of ratification of the Treaty- on 
the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
Nov. ?4, 1969. 



Senate consideration reiterated his 
condemnation of ihat Soviet action, 
he said, “I believe that ratification of 
the Treaty at this time would advance 
this Administration’s policy of ne- 
gotiation rat let than confrontation 
with the USSR.” 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee held new hearings on 
Februa.y 18 and 20, receiving testi- 
mony from Secretary of State Rogers; 
Secretary' of Defense Laird; Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Scaborg; Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Wheeler; and 
ACDA Director Gerard Smith and 
his Deputy, Adrian Fisher. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee held 
hearings on the military implications 
of the treaty. Director Smith and 
Deputy Director Fisher testified be- 
fc v this Committee for ACDA. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Director of Deforce Research and 
Engineering, r.nd the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission also 
testified 

All of these Administration officials 
gave full support to the treaty, and 

iterated the interpretations given 
by the previous Administration on the 
technical issues raised and on the ini- 
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plications for our security commit- 
ments. 

Ip. June 1968 the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
introduced a resolution in the U N. 
Security Council giving security as- 
surances to the nonnuclear-weapons 
nations who are parties to the treaty. 
All three governments made separate 
but parallel declarations to the Secu- 
rity Council in explanation of their 
affirmative votes on the resolution. In 
their declarations, the three nuclear 
powers state their Intention “to seek 
immediate Security Council action 
to provide assistance, in accordance 
with the Charter, to any non-nuclear- 
weapon State party to the treaty on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear 



weapons that is a victim of an act of 
aggression or an object of a threr t of 
aggression in which nuclear weapons 
are used,** 

In its report on the treaty, the For- 
eign Relations Committee stated that 
it thought the U.S. Government, by 
offering the resolution and the 
declaration, had given up an element 
of flexibility in bringing cases cf ag- 
gression or threats of aggression to the 
attention of the Security Council, 
espccialty with respect to timing. The 
Committee observed, however, that if 
this action results in creating a frame, 
work for United States-Soviet co- 
operation in the United Nations, the 
'gesture will be worth the costs in 
diplomatic flexibility.” 




President Nixon signs the Instrument of Ratificati'm for the Nudrar 
Non pro! iff rati on Treaty. Looking on arc Secretary of Stale William 
P. Regers (left) and Secretary of TKfcnsc Melvin Laud 
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The Committee favorably reported 
the treaty to the full Senate on 
March 6, and the Senate gave its 
consul to ratification on March 13 
by a vote of 83 to 15. 

The Committee's report contained 
a recommendation that the Adminis- 
tration endeavor to arrange for the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
to deposit their instruments of ratifi- 
cation concurrently, “thus emphasiz- 
ing the historic nature of the event 
and avoiding insofar as possible mis- 
understandings which might ' ther- 
wisc arise.” Accordingly, the linked 
States proposed to the Soviet Union 
that the final step of ratification be 
completed by the two Governments 
in this manner. (Great Britain had 
already deposited its Instrument of 
ratification in November 1968, and 
France and Communist China have 
indicated publicly that they do not 
intend to sign.) Arrangements arc 
being worked out between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Governments, and at 
is expected that a joint ceremony will 
take place early in 1970. The Ircaty 
will enter into force when the three 
depositary governments and 40 other 
nations have deported their instru- 
ments of ratification. 

Under article III, each nonnuclear- 
weapon state party to the treaty 
undertakes to accept safeguards on its 
peaceful nuclear activities in order to 
insure that fissionable materials arc 
not diverted to nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive desires. These 
safeguards will be set forth in agi ce- 
ments to be negotiated and concluded 
with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) in accord- 
ance with the Statute of the IAEA 
and its safeguards svstem. The agi ce- 
ments may bo negotiated whh the 
IAEA by natiors individually or in 
concert with other nations. Aitlclr III 
stipulates that legotiation* for the 
agreements shall begin 180 days from 
th? date of entry into force of the 
treaty. For tho<o nations depositing 
their instruments of ratification or 



accession after the 180-day period, 
negotiation snail commence not later 
than the date of deposit. The agree- 
ments shall enter into force not latci 
than 18 months aftc. the date of initi- 
ation of negotiati » s. 

The IAEA’s safeguards system will 
assume greatly increased safeguards 
responsibilities as the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty cornes into force and the 
agreements are concluded. ACDA’s 
research in support of the treaty is 
directed toward the development of 
techniques, procedures, instruments, 
and devices that might be used in 
international safeguards inspection. 

The ACDA safeguards research 
program is closely coordinated with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
avoid duplication and, in fact, draws 
upon the expertise of the AEG and 
its contractors in carrying out some 
of the projects. The program is also 
coordinated with the IAEA and with 
other foreign safeguards research 
programs such as those of the Euro- 
j>can Atomic Energy Community 
(KURATOM), the United King- 
dom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

In connection with ACDA’s te- 
search on the instrumentation aspects 
of the safeguards problem, a portable 
instrument has been designed to de- 
tect and measure plutonium inside a 
sealed container. A prototype of this 
instrument has been designed and 
built under ACDA auspices. It has 
Ixeti evaluated by the IAEA and 
found to be capable of determining 
not only the presence of plutonium 
but the amount. Plutonium is a by- 
product of the fission process which 
takts place in certain nuclear reac- 
tors, and it can be used as the essen- 
tial clement in the production of nu- 
clear weapons. I he detection of a 
clandestine diversion of plutonium to 
weapons purposes, therefore, is one 
of the biur reasons a safeguards sys- 
tem is needed. 

I lie use of unattended sensors for 
anus control bisection lias consider- 



able appeal from the point of view of 
reducing the cost, manpower, and in- 
trusiveness of inspections. A complete 
sensor system might include a num- 
ber of sensors of different types, each 
gathering its own form of informa- 
tion and transmitting th : s through a 
data link to a central recording unit. 
There the information would be 
stored for later use by the inspector. 
Unattended sensor systems should be 
tamper- resistant to the extent they 
would reliably detect and reveal any 
clTorts to insert false information. 
ACDA is currently working on the 
major parts of such a system. 

The development of a prototype 
tain per- resist ant data link is nearing 
completion. The concept for this 
secure data transmission system was 
originally developed under z\\ exter- 
nal contract with ACDA. During the 
past 18 months, it has been field 
tested by the Agency's Field Opera- 
tions Division, working in the fa- 
cilities of the National Bureau of 
Standards. The results of the tests 
have now produced arable of proven 
tamp, r-resistancc. Preparations are 
under way to test a small diameter 
cable of different configurations in 
order to broaden the range of appli- 
cability of this means of data protec- 
tion The system will bo employed in 
the inspection of nuclear reactors 
under IAEA control. 

The remaining parts of the unat- 
tended instrumentation system are 
being developed under the direction 
of a joint U.S,- Canadian working 
group to safeguard a continuously 
re fuelled CAN DU- type reactor. 

ACDA is funding the fabrication of 
this instrumentation at Sandia Cor- 
poration, and it will be field tested 
in two phases. The first phase, devoted 
to testing individual components and 
equipment, is now being carried out 
by AClbVs f ield Opera dons Div i- 
sion, working with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The second plu-se 
will lest the instrumentation operat- 
ing as a 5) stem on the reactor. 

Nonproliferation of Nuchar it'eapons 



Still another area of research, car- 
ried out jointly with the A EC., is 
investigating the application of minor 
isotope techniques to safeguards. A 
field test of these techniques was made 
during 1969 at the Nuclear Fuel Sen - 
ices facility at West Valley, N.Y., and 
preliminary results arc very' encourag- 
ing Prediction of uranium to plu- 
tom- rn conversion, ‘ fingerprinting" 
of reactor fuel, and in-process inven- 
tory determination all appear feas- 
ible and practical using mass 
sjjcetrometcr measurements of the 
minor isotopes. 

Keearch into minor isotope safe- 
guards techniques (MIST) is also 
being conducted by a group in Karls- 
ruhe, Germany. Evaluation of -he 
German experiments together with 
the evaluation of the Nuclear Fuel 
Services' MIST experiment wilt pro- 
vide tnc basis for future planned re- 
search to be conducted by a joint 
U.S.'German working group. It is 
anticipated that both the EU RA- 
TO M and IAEA safeguards organi- 
zations will also participate in these 
experiments. 

Idle Agency has also contributed 
to preparations for the implementa- 
tion of article V of the NPY, under 
which j>oteiitial benefits of peaceful 
applications of nuclear explosions 
arc to be made available to nonnu- 
clcar- weapons states parties to the 
treaty. An Agency representative tes- 
tified in heatings before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on pro- 
posed legislation to give the Atomic 
Energy Commission authority to 
carry out commercial applications of 
peaceful nuclear explosions. ACDA 
participated in several interdepart- 
mental studies related to this subject, 
in technical talks held with the 
Soviets in April 1969* in U.S, con- 
Iribulions to the IAEA study of 
tlris subject, and in discussions at the 
Geneva disarmament conference and 
the U.N. General Assembly. 
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CONVENTIONAL ARMS AND 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES 



We must pursue with much more energy and realism 
our comm :>n responsibility to check the dangerous and 
costly arms race. . . . Nor is the need for disarmament 
limited to the great powers and nuclear weapons. AN the 
wars now being fought are being fought with conventional 
arms; il it the evermounting burden of conventional 
armament which weighs on the poorest nations and is 
one of the most serious impediments to their economic, 
social, and political development. 1 



Among the major problems for 
URGENT ATTENTION IN THE I970’s is 
how to arrest the trend in military 
spending and the proliferation of 
armaments worldwide. 

In 1969 worldwide military ex- 
penditures arc estimated to have to- 
taled $200 billion — an increase of 
over 40 percent since 1 964. 2 Even 
allowing for the inflation of prices, 
world military outlays increased by 
close to 20 percent in the 6-year pe- 
riod from 1964 to 1969. The compari- 
son with expenditures for social needs 
produces even more disparate figures. 
In 1967 the latest year for which com- 
parative figures arc available, the 
world was spending about 40 percent 
more on military programs than on 
public education; military cx|>cndi- 
tureS exceeded those for public edu- 
cation in about one-third of the coun- 
tries of the world, including the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 



1 Amh.isMdnr Charles \\\ Yr<t, in an 
address to ihc U N, General Assembly, on 
Oct. 1969. 

1 World Afi lit at y Fxpfnditurfr (ACDA 
Public ati^n No. 53 ) . 
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In the field of public health, the 
world’s total expenditure in 1967 was 
less than one-third as large as the 
military outlay. 

In many parts of the world military 
expenditures compete for scarce na- 
tional resources and may diminish 
current consumption and the oppor- 
tunities for economic development. 
There is virtual unanimity among 
economists that a reallocation of re- 
sources from military purposes to ci- 
vilian needs would be of general 
economic benefit. The question is 
what influences can be brought to 
bear to reverse the upward trend in 
military spending. 

While world attention focuses on 
Strategic arms negotiations, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency be- 
lieves that the problem of convention- 
al arms must not be neglected. Meas- 
ured in money terms, these arc the 
weapons that account for the major 
share of the world’s military outlays. 
Conventional weajrons are the work- 
ing tools of modern war. Since 1915 
conventional forces with conventional 
weajKuis have fought fifty-five wars; 
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hundreds of thousands of people have 
been casualties. 

The Agency is working on several 
approaches to the control of conven- 
tional arms. One is concerned with 
mutual and balanced force reductions 
between the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries, discussed in the following 
chapter. 

Another critical problem in this 
field is the control of the international 
traffic in arms. The value of exports 
of military goods worldwide recently 
has averaged close to $4 billion a 
year; half or more of this has gone 
to the less developed parts of the 
world. Such purchases of equipment, 
particularly of the advanced types, 
may fuel regional a 'ms races and have 
a broad destabilizing effect, While it 
can be argued that local disputes are 
not normally motivated by possession 
of armaments, the escalation of a dis- 
pute to hostilities and the intensity of 
subsequent fighting can often be di- 
rectly attributed to the availability of 
weapons. 

AC DA has been increasingly con- 
cerned with the problem of arms 
transfcis since 1966 when a senior 
les 1 interburrau working group was 
set up to coordinate and supervise 
Agency activities in this field and to 
maintain liaison with other depart- 
ments and agencies on arms transfers 
and related export control. During 
the past year, responsibility for this 
activity was centralized in ACDA’s 
Economics Buicau. 

ACDA is a participant in a variety 
of interagency foiums dealing with 
arms transfer policy formulation. 

I heso include the State /Defense Co 
ordinating Committee on Anns Sales, 
the weekly meeting of the jjolitico- 
military officcis from the Stale De- 
partment'* regional bureaus, and 
consultations on implementing the re- 
striction on arms transfers included in 
foreign assistance legislation. ACD.Vs 
participation in the National Security 
Council, and its subordinate bodies, 



i.e., the Under-Secretaries Commit- 
tee, the interdepartmental groups and 
ad hoc working committees, insures 
the Agency an opportunity to set 
forth arms control concerns in the 
policy decision process involved in 
arms sales and military assistance. 

ACDA also develops and promotes 
proposals for controlling conventional 
arms traffic for consideration within 
the U.S. Government and possible 
international acticn. In pursuing this 
function, ACDA has concentrated on 
three general types of initiatives: (1) 
registration and publication propos- 
als; (2) arms supplier agreements; 
and (3) regional arms limitations. 

The idea for registering and publi- 
cizing arms transfers has been under 
intermittent consideration in the 
United Nations and elsewhere since 
1965. In the immediate aftermath of 
the June 1967 war in the Middle 
Hast, the United States proposed, 
without success, that the U.N. mem- 
ber nations report all arms shipments 
into the Middle East and that the 
records be available for all to see, 

Despite the lack of concrete prog- 
ress, the Agency continues to explore 
this initiative as a possible opening 
approach to international arms traffic 
control. A bioad study was made of 
the current reporting of arms transfer 
by foreign countries. An in-house re- 
|X>rt, completed in August 1969, 
summarized and an ah zed the policy 
issues raised by a icgistraticm pro- 
posal. This study can serve as a con- 
tribution to policy formulation in the 
future. 

Efforts at effecting arms supplier 
agreements have usually been associ- 
ated with attempts to settle local wars, 
c.g. Arab-Israeli war in 1 967, Indian- 
Pakistani war in 1965. Prior to and 
following the outbreak of hostilities in 
t%7, the United States sought agree- 
ment w ith the U.S S R. in cm tailing 
arm* shipments to the Middle East. 
These efforts were to no avail, and 
deliveries continue. Following the 
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outbreak of fighting between India 
and Pakistan i.*» 1965, the United 
States and the United Kingdom de- 
clared immediate embargoes on arms 
shipments to the belligerents. These 
embargoes probably helped influence 
the two countries to accept a truce. 
The United States has continued to 
embargo lethal items. We have urged 
other suppliers, particularly the 
U.S.S.R., to fellow suit, but again 
unsuccessfully. 

These experiences show that, to be 
effective, suppliers’ agreements must 
be adhered to by the major arms sup- 
pliers. Although history suggests that 
supplying countries arc reluctant to 
give up what they regard as a useful 
political tool, there ate conceivable 
situations in which it would suit the 
objectives of all major suppliers to 
exercise restraint. The Agency is con- 
stantly reviewing the evolution of the 
politico-military situations in the vari- 
ous regions of the world in an effort 
to ascertain when the ingredients 
necessary for such an arms control 
agreement arc present. 

Agreements which are |>oli ticallv 
feasible arc more likely to be found 
in well-defined geographical areas. 
Hence, tl>c Agency’s concentration on 
regional arms limitation. 

ACDA funds a program of external 
research to support its activities in the 
area of conventional arms control. 
This program has included research 
into the economic effects of defense 
expenditures on development prog- 
ress, the volume anti patterns of arms 
trade, the nature and control of local 
conflict, and j>olitiral environment 
and its relation to arm* control 
proposals. 

As previously j>oinlcd out, econo- 
mists are agreed that a shift of re- 
sources from military to civilian 
|)U rposcs would be economically bene- 
ficial About two out of ever) five 



dollars of Federal budget outlays in 
the United States arc for national 
defense purposes. These military re- 
quirements limit the Federal Cov- 
er., mends freedom of action to carry 
out programs to meet the pressing 
needs of an expanding population 
and at the same time reduce the tax 
burden. However, it is recognized 
that if arms control and disarmament 
measures show promise of leading to 
reduced defense spending, every ef- 
fort should be made to bring about 
an orderly transition during the 
change. The general urospf rity of the 
country must be maintained and con- 
sideration given to the interests of 
those whose livelihood uepends on the 
defense activity to be eliminated. 

The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency is enjoined by statute to 
study and assess these problems. The 
research covers the identification of 
the industries, communities, and 
workers dependent on defense-related 
activity, and the kinds of policies and 
actions which would assist them in 
adjusting to a reduction in that ac- 
tivity. Supplementing earlier studies 
of the electronics and shipbuilding 
industries, a contract study was com- 
pleted this year on the dependency of 
the metal working machinery and 
equipment industry on defense work. 
The study found that, despite the fact 
that the Defense Department is one 
of the largest ultimate consumers for 
capital goods, conditions in this in- 
dustry essentially are '‘governed by 
the overall economic climate 5 rather 
than th** changes in levels of defense 
sending. 

Because of its broad research cx- 
j>cricncc on the economics of reduced 
defense sjxmding, the Agency has 
been in a position to assist intrrde- 
pa tmcntal groups established by the 
Pr« tidcnl to plan for analogous j>ost- 
Viet- *Va in economic adjustments. 
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